EDITOR'S PREFACE

unity of feeling with the writer of any work. Lacking this,
literature is too far separated from living, and can have but
little value.

The manner in which English literature has been split up
in this series no doubt demands an explanation. There are
many ways in which it can be split up. 'This has been done
variously, sometimes rather arbitrarily by centuries or
other irrelevant measuring rods, more often by grouping it
around great figures: The Age of Wordsworth and so on; or
by literary movements: The Romantic Revival, for instance.
These divisions have their uses, but for our purpose here they
tend to subordinate life to literature. It is admitted that there
is an element of arbitrariness in the present divisions also,
but the object is to relate literature to life, disregarding
movements which may only be different aspects of the same
thing. The divisions here correspond in the main with social
sense; roughly indeed, with what reservations you will, and
contradictions of a rule which cannot be rigid, since human
nature refuses to fit into compartments.

In the first period, after the Conquest, you can say with
some plausibility (though it is in this period that our structure
is weakest) that literature was much more diffused among
different classes; it was written for no particular brand of
person. Everyone would read Piers Plowman, or applaud"the
miracle plays. There is, it is true, much that is courtly about
Chaucer, but there is much that is not. When we get to
Spenser, say, we feel that literature is being written for an
aristocracy: the drama still maintained its general appeal
(though even as early as the moralities and interludes there is
a shift away from the people), but it became more and more
aristocratic, till under Charles II it was entirely courtly. This
period, then, we can describe as the aristocratic period:
Donne, Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Milton, are
writers for an aristocracy, and this social sense we may say
was established by the Tudors, and exploited by the Stuarts,
till it came to an end at the Revolution of i688.|Then, with^
great suddenness, there appeared a literature written by the
middle class, of the middle class, and for the middle class:
the pamphleteers, the essayists, and soon Defoe and the